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which brings Aeneas's heroic achievements to a glorious 
fulfilment, and destined, child of destiny that he is, to 
unfold its latent possibilities in ripening manhood and 
in the future course of Roman history 02 . 



Western Mahyland College, 
Westminster, Md. 



H. Osborne Ryder. 



REVIEWS 



The Religious Thought of the Greeks. By Clifford 
Herschcll Moore. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (191 6). Pp. ix + 385. $2.00. 

Professor Moore's articles and lectures of recent 
years on the subject of the ancient Greek and Roman 
religions have led many to hope that some day he would 
publish a treatise covering the religious development of 
an extended period. In this new book these expecta- 
tions will be even more than fulfilled, for it deals with 
the ample and diversified period which begins with 
Homer and ends with Constantino. The volume con- 
sists of lectures given before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston combined with materials drawn from lectures 
delivered before certain Western Colleges. 

The purpose of the book is, in the author's own words, 
"to present within a moderate compass an historical 
account of the progress of Greek religious thought 
through something over a thousand years. No attempt 
has been made to give a general treatment of Greek 
religion, or to deal with pre-Hellenic origins, with 
religious antiquities, or with mythology. The dis- 
cussions are confined rather to the Greeks' ideas about 
the nature- of the gods, and to their concepts of the 
relations between gods and men and of men's obligations 
toward the divine. The lectures therefore deal with the 
higher ranges of Greek thought and at times have much 
to do with philosophy and theology". 

Professor Moore retains the lecture form throughout 
and to this fact must be attributed many of the limita- 
tions which mark the book. The necessity of speaking 
to the clock and by the calendar is apt to impose upon a 
theme unnatural and ill-proportioned divisions, through 
the suppression of certain phases of the subject and the 
undue expansion of others. In view of the admitted 
difficulties of the situation Professor Moore has done 
well to obtain such significant themes for the separate 
chapters and to distribute them so evenly over the 
period chosen for treatment. The titles of the chap- 
ters are: I. Homer and Hesiod; II. Orphism, Pytha- 
gorcanism, and the Mysteries; III. Religion in the 
Poets of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B. C; IV. The 
Fifth Century at Athens; V. Plato and Aristotle; VI. 
Later Religious Philosophies; VII. The Victory of 
Greece over Rome; VIII. Oriental Religions in the 
Western Half of the Roman Empire; IX. Christianity; 
X. Christianity and Paganism. 

The most conspicuous excellence of the treatise is the 
uniformly just attention meted out to all the topics 
handled. The author has no predilections for special 
departments, or, if he has, has been very successful in 
concealing them. Consequently the reader is made to 



M The question may arise. How could Ascanius pass so rapidly 
through the successive stages of his development, since, at most, 
scarcely two years intervene from the fondling by Dido to the 
closing events of the Aeneid? 

The following explanation may be offered. Probably we are 
safe in assuming that Ascanius was five or six years old when he 
accompanied his father from Troy and we know that seven years of 
wandering followed (Aen. 1.755-756). Ascanius would, then, be 
twelve or thirteen at the time of the sojourn in Carthage, and so the 
period of his extraordinary development may be identified with the 
adolescent stage in the boy's career during which he emerged from 
boyhood into youth. Conington, perhaps unconsciously, registers 
this transition by rendering puer Ascamus "the youthful Ascanius", 
in all passages from 4.156 to the end of the epic. 



feel that the movement in Greek religious belief was a 
steady progress rather than a series of sudden leaps from 
one eminence to another. A similar sobriety of judg- 
ment has restrained Professor Moore from trying to 
extract more inferences and corollaries from his mater- 
ials than are actually warranted. For instance, he 
treats Homer as a source of religious information with 
much the same caution that Thucydides observed in 
treating him as a source of historical fact, and he quite 
properly reminds his readers (7) that "the poet used the 
gods and religion exactly as he used his other materials, 
drawing from a great stock of beliefs and practices that 
which suited his tale, disregarding all the rest, and 
troubling little about consistency. Homer's aim, like 
that of most poets, was primarily artistic, and least of all 
didactic". 

Although Professor Moore has deliberately refrained 
from discussing the primitive elements in Greek religious 
experience, there will be many readers who will not see 
sufficient warrant for the omission. These elements are, 
in fact, much more than mere "survivals from a ruder 
past" which contributed little to the progress of Greek 
religion; on the contrary, it is they rather than the 
official State cults which represented the real life of the 
people. How, then, can' the average reader, lacking an 
ample description of these primitive features, under- 
stand what the philosophers were attacking? More 
than anything else it was the bondage of the common 
man, in all the activities of his daily existence, to 
childish rituals and taboos, and to silly explanations of 
natural phenomena which aroused the protests of the 
thinkers and matured in them a wholesome curiosity to 
know and teach the truth. Even though our knowledge 
of this phase of Greek life, gathered as it is piecemeal 
from a vast literature, is as yet relatively inchoate, it is 
nevertheless significant enough to have a place in a 
modern treatise on Greek religion. Indeed, more than 
a passing mention of the existence of such beliefs is 
required to enable one to grasp just what that paganism 
was to which the early Church felt itself forced to make 
so many concessions. 

Professor Moore's book is to be highly recommended 
to those who desire to survey the field of Greek religion 
in its fullest length and breadth and at the same time 
to comprehend the most significant of its individual 
phases. The style of presentation is very attractive 
and the formulation sharp and clear. The bibliogra- 
phies appended to the text and arranged according to 
the chapters are unusually well chosen and, unlike most 
catalogues of the sort, contain no superfluous titles. 
Princeton University. W. Sherwood Fox. 



A History of Ornament, Ancient and Medieval. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin. New York : The Century Com- 
pany (1916). Pp. xxiv + 406. $3.00. 

The subject of ornament is one which intimately 
concerns the student of art, architecture, archaeology, 
and history. Plastic and chromatic decorations have 
contributed so greatly to enhance the beauty of archi- 
tectural and industrial objects which have won universal 
admiration, that a true appreciation of them can come 
only with a knowledge of the origin and development of 
their ornamental designs. It is not a little remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the obvious importance of this 
branch of art, Professor Hamlin's History of Ornament 
is the first systematic treatment of the subject in 
English. 

The book is wholly admirable both in plan and execu- 
tion. In twenty-nine chapters it traces with wealth of 
detail the history of ornamental design from its begin- 
ning in the Neolithic Age, through the various ancient 
and medieval styles, down to the close of Gothic orna- 



